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NIGER - KEY ECONOMIC INDICATORS 


All values in US$ million and represent period averages unless 
otherwise indicated. 


Exchange rates: (1985) US$1 449 CFA 
(1986) US$1 346 CFA 


(% change) 
PRODUCTION AND GOVERNMENT EXPENDITURE 1985 (85-86) 
GDP at Current Prices 1477.7 +41 
GDP Constant (1987) Prices 1115.8 +39 
Resident Population 6.1 +3 
Per Capita GDP (dollars) 252.0 +31 
Government Revenue 153.7 +40 
Government Expenditures 290.4 +33 
Government Deficit -136.7 +27 


MONEY AND PRICES 
Exchange Rate $1/100 CFA «2323 +29 
Money Supply (M2) 242.5 +36 
Interest Rates: 
Central Bank 9-11% +0 
Commercial Banks 8.5% +0 
Consumer Price Index 
African low income 1962 = 100 520.4 -3 
European high income 1964 = 100 424.6 +4 


BALANCE OF PAYMENTS AND TRADE 


Net Foreign Reserve at Year End: $11 $41 
External Public Debt at Year End 727.2 986.1 
Debt Service 

(before rescheduling) 142.1 180.3 
Debt Service 

(after rescheduling) 97.5 122.5 
Current Account Deficit -57.2 -5.8 


BALANCE OF TRADE 

Imports, C.I.F. - Total 309.4 371.6 
From the U.S. 9.9 12.4 

Exports F.0O.B. - Total 250.6 330.9 
To the U.S. 13.1 2.1 

Overall Trade Deficit -58.8 -40.7 

Uranium Exports 3,108 3,179 
(metric tons) 


Sources: Ministry of Plan, IMF, BCEAO, UNDP and U.S. Dept. of 
Commerce. 





OVERVIEW 


With almost seven million people living on marginally 
productive land in the midst of Africa’s arid Sahel, Niger 
confronts monumental problems of development. A population 
growth rate of over 3 percent (among the world’s highest), an 
adult literacy rate estimated at between 6 and 10 percent, and 
a dearth of natural resources and rainfall make finding the 
solutions difficult. 


Uranium, which was once the backbone of Niger’s economy, 
no longer provides the ready answer. The effects of the 1979 
accident at Three Mile Island in the United States reverberated 
into the villages of Niger, when the global demand for the 
country’s largest export commodity, uranium, plummeted. In the 
early 1980s, uranium provided 40 percent of government revenues; 
by 1986, it accounted for only 12 percent. 


The abrupt end of the uranium boom created severe economic 
dislocation not only in the mining sector but in other areas 
such as banking, construction and transport which had expanded 
greatly during the uranium boom. A number of French and other 
European businesses closed their operations in Niger, and the 


expatriate community began a decline which has continued since 
the early 1980s. 


Despite this economic malaise, Ali Saibou assumed the 
presidency in an orderly transition of power after the death of 
Seyni Kountche in November 1987. Although the head of a 
military regime, President Saibou has undertaken major steps to 
liberalize political life in Niger, including releasing over 
150 political prisoners. He has underscored his commitment to 
return to civilian rule by appointing a committee, within his 
first 2 months in office, to make recommendations regarding the 
format of Niger’s new constitution. President Saibou has also 
continued his predecessor’s policy of disengaging the state 
from control over the economy and encouraging the private 
sector to assume a greater role. 


CURRENT TRENDS 


As a result of unprecedented earnings from uranium sales in 
the late 1970s and early 1980s, Niger invested heavily in 
development projects, especially infrastructure and communica- 
tions. Modern buildings now dot Niamey and other major towns. 
Other benefits from the uranium boom include a modern tele- 
communications system and a network of paved all weather roads. 
When the bottom fell out of the uranium market, Niger found 
itself with a debt that was well beyond its capacity to pay. 

By the end of 1986, Niger’s external debts amounted to 324 
billion CFA francs (slightly less than $1 billion). 





In addition to its external debt burden, Niger is plagued by 
periodic droughts and desertification. Over the 24-year history 
since independence, Niger has suffered from the ravages of 
several droughts. Niger and the rest of the Sahel received 
world attention during the "Great Drought" of the early 1970s. 
During that drought, many Nigeriens migrated south to Nigeria, 
livestock herds were decimated and the civilian government of 
Hamani Diori was removed from power in a military coup, at 
least partially because of its inability to get food supplies 
to the people. 


The latter half of the 1970s, which coincided with the brief 
uranium boom, was a period of good rains and harvests. Herds 
were restocked to pre-drought levels, and Niger entered a period 
of optimism and economic growth. The early 1980s, however, 
brought in a period of disappointing harvests. The 1984 season 
was a disaster, with many areas of Niger producing no harvests. 
Improved rainfalls in 1985 and 1986 led to good harvests for 
those years. But the poor crops in 1987, because of late and 
inadequate rainfalls, has again made Nigeriens realize that the 
future of their country is tied to climatic conditions beyond 
their control. 


To manage the Nigerien economy, the government of President 
Ali Saibou has continued its adherence to an austere IMF program 


began in 1983. This commits Niger to structural adjustment of 
its economy, including encouragement of nonmineral sector 
production. The government’s policy reforms call for an end to 
civil service growth; concentrated public investment in 
infrastructure in the productive sectors and social overhead 
capital investments; and focus on the private sector for direct 
investment in agriculture, industry and commerce. To achieve 
this, the government has instituted two important programs, the 
Economic Recovery Program, (Programme Significatif de Relance -- 
PSR) and the Private Sector Support and Employment Generation 
Program (Programme D’Appui Aux Initiatives Privees et a la 
,Creation D’Emplois -- PAIPCE). 


The PSR was launched in 1986 to help invigorate the economy. 
It reflects the government’s intention to move from a period of 
stabilization to long-term sustainable economic growth. It 
acknowledges the importance of the private sector in Niger’s 
economic recovery and the diminishing role of the state. Since 
the PSR was adopted, the government has reduced price controls, 
relaxed requirements regarding the formation of companies, and 
reduced the tariffs and customs duties on a large number of 
consumer goods. 


The PAIPCE program, a component of the PSR, is designed to 
help reduce government expenditures by creating employment in 
the private sector. To accomplish this, the government intends 
to encourage and support the creation of a productive private 





sector and to reduce overemployment in the public sector by 
removing the disincentives presently thwarting growth and by 
offering incentives to civil servants to leave public service. 
These incentives include severance pay, civil service pension 
(at a reduced level or a refund of the employee’s pension 
contribution), and access to credit backed by government 
guarantees. In implementing the PAIPCE, the government has 

run into some difficulties. The commercial banks have been 
requested to support the program by granting loans to potential 
local entrepreneurs. However, the banks are extremely reluctant 
to grant loans to what they consider poor risks: former 
government employees with little business expertise or 
experience and projects with no track records. 


Under PAIPCE, the government will additionally attempt to 
modify commercial and investment codes as well as involve the 
business community more actively in policy development. 


Efforts to come to grips with its external debt burden are 
also an integral part cf the reform process. Niger’s debt 
increased eightfold between 1975 and 1985 to almost $800 
million, with most of the increase occurring during and 
immediately after the 1976-80 uranium boon. In addition to 
the increase in the level of debt, the nature of debt gradually 
shifted from bilateral to multilateral during the last decade. 
About 40 percent of Niger’s debt is to French Government or 
private financial institutions, and about 85 percent of its 
Paris and London Club debt is to France. The remainder of 
Niger’s bilateral debt is held by the United States, Spain, the 
United Kingdom, and several Arab donors. During the early 
1980s, Niger’s debt became increasingly nonconcessional; though 
since 1983, no new nonconcessional loans have been accepted. 


Niger’s debt problem came to a head in 1982 when its debt- 
service obligations reached 50 percent of government revenue 
and 30 percent of export earnings. As a result of this crisis, 
Niger rescheduled its government-to-government debt via the 
Paris Club for the first time in November 1983 and its private 
debt via the London Club in March 1984. The Paris Club 
reschedulings were repeated again in 1984, 1985, 1986, and 
early 1988. 


Studies of Niger’s economic situation in the early 1980s 
clearly illustrated that a major problem was continuing 
government outlays to support economically nonviable parastatal 
companies. Niger’s parastatals extend into virtually every 
area of the economy. In the industrial sector, most are 
related to agricultural processing, such as peanut marketing 


(SONARA), cotton processing (SONITEXTIL), and milk processing 
(SOLANT) . 





By 1983, the government began reforms to streamline the 
burdensome parastatal sector, and in 1984, it set up a separate 
ministry to oversee the process. One of its first acts was to 
decree the partial or complete privatization of 22 parastatals. 
This process has not moved as quickly as desired because few 
from the private sector have expressed interest in many of the 
less promising parastatals. Some key parastatals which have 
remained in the public sector have undergone reforms. These 
include OPVN (the grain marketing parastatal), the Office of 
Post and Telecommunications, NIGELEC (electricity) and BDRN 
(the National Development Bank). These reforms include cost- 
saving measures, personnel reductions, and the imposition of 


cost-recovery measures in some areas, and increased vigor in 
loan collection efforts. 


SECTOR ANALYSIS 


The Rural Sector 


Employing over 90 percent of the population and generating 
almost 45 percent of GDP, the rural sector, encompassing 
agriculture, livestock, forestry, and fisheries, is clearly the 
dominant sector in the Nigerien economy. Unfortunately, Niger’s 
success in the rural sector has been varied, depending on 
climatic conditions. 


Niger’s principal rainfed food crops are millet, sorghun, 
cowpeas, and cassava, all grown mainly for on-farm consumption, 
although about 20 percent of total output is marketed. Rice is 
also grown where irrigation is available; however, production 
is well below domestic demand. Peanuts were formerly the 
principal crop for industrial processing and export. After the 
drought of the early 1970s, production subsequently gave way to 
that of cowpeas. Cotton is the other major cash crop. 


After good harvests and food self-sufficiency in the late 
1970s, the decade of the 1980s appears less fortuitous for the 
country. Poor rains produced a mediocre harvest in 1983, and 
the 1984 season was catastrophic. The United States spearheaded 
a massive donor response to the drought by contributing 125,000 
tons of sorghum and financial support for other relief 
activities. Recovery with good harvests followed in 1985 and 
1986, but the 1987 rainy season was again inadequate, preducing 
another setback to government efforts to revive the economy. 


Policy reform in the agriculture sector is a top priority 
for the government. Unfortunately, only 12 percent of the 
total land area, concentrated along the southern border, is 
considered potentially useful for cultivation. Outside of this 
area, available soil resources are too poor and the rainfall 
too low or too irregular for successful cultivation. 





The thrust of government policy in agriculture is to shift 
from food self-sufficiency to food self-reliance through 
exports and imports of agricultural products. With the 
assistance of USAID, the government is formulating a new seeds 
policy to encourage farmers to adopt crop diversification, thus 
raising crops which can be grown for export, including onions, 
garlic, cowpeas, peppers, cotton, and potatoes. 


Niger’s reform of the agricultural sector has also involved 
the elimination of many subsidies on agricultural inputs, a 
liberalization of grain marketing, and a reduction in 
government-owned grain reserves. The government is also 
attempting to reform the system of agricultural credit and to 
eliminate most prices controls. 


Livestock rearing is the predominant activity in the north 
of the country and accounted for 17 percent of GDP in 1986. 
The livestock sector is the second largest source of foreign 
exchange, after uranium. The official trade in livestock 
underestimates total exports as a large proportion crosses the 
Nigerien border without documentation. 


Niger’s livestock situation is precarious because of the 
disappearance of the southern pasture which in the past provided 
seasonal relief for the herds in the north. Inadequate rainfall 
has reduced the potential forage which in turn has led to a 
reduction in herd sizes, and weakened the animals and made them 
more vulnerable to diseases. 


Livestock numbers fell drastically during the 1972-74 
drought, but by 1983 had returned approximately to former 
levels. There were huge losses again during the 1984-85 
drought. Estimates put the decline at approximately 50 
percent, although some of these animals are believed to have 
been moved to neighboring countries. There are indications 
that these animals are now returning to Niger. The government 
has announced a new livestock policy that would discourage 
nomadic production, regulate pastures, reduce herd size, and 
promote intensive commercial meat and dairy production. 
However, Similar programs in the past have tended to be most 
successful during crisis periods, with many lifestock owners 
returning to the traditional herding pattern when rainfall is 
adequate. 


Given prevailing constraints on land resources and issues 
such as poor soils, diminishing forests, and insufficient 
rainfall, the government has embarked on a program to preserve 
its natural resource base. A major initiative is the drafting 
of a "Rural Code." The major objectives for the code are to 
produce regulations and policy for land resource management to 
safeguard the ecology and to improve investment returns; and to 
produce clear legal rights to land. The draft code is to be 
completed in 1989. 





Mining and Energy 


Uranium: Niger is the seventh largest producer of uranium 
in the world, following the United States, Australia, Canada, 
South Africa, Namibia, and France. Its reserves are estimated 
at 500,000 metric tons. There are two uranium mines operated 
by two companies, COMINAK and SOMAIR, near the town of Arlit in 
northern Niger. These companies are controlled by the French 
both in terms of investment shares and supervision of daily 
operations. West Germany, Spain, and Japan also have interests 
in one or the other of the mines. Theoretically, each partner 
is committed to an annual purchase based on its investment 


percentage, but there exists no mechanism to enforce this 
provision. 


Niger’s uranium production grew dramatically in the late 
1970s and very early 1980s. For example, 1981 production of 
4360 metric tons was more than double the 1978 level of 2000 
metric tons. During these boom years several additional mines 
were planned such as the SMTT consortium which had heavy Kuwaiti 
backing and a Nigerien-American (CONOCO) consortium to exploit 
the vast Imouraren reserves. With the decline of both world 
price and demand after 1979, however, these projects were 
shelved indefinitely. CONOCO gave its share of the Imouraren 
operation back to the Nigerien Government in late 1983, thereby 
ending American participation in Niger’s uranium industry. 


The early 1980s slump in the world uranium market had an 
adverse impact on SOMAIR and COMINAK production. As its 
partners became increasingly reluctant to make purchases each 
year, Niger’s production declined. For the last 2 years, it has 
hovered around 3,000 metric tons. France and Japan purchase 
most of this annual production. Although uranium accounts for 
approximately 80 percent by value of Niger’s exports, it now 
only accounts for a small percentage of government revenue. 


The Government of Niger has made clear over the years its 
willingness to sell its uranium to new customers and has tried 
to market to nonpartners, including the United States. With 
the exception of a 1985 sale to Algeria, Niger has not made a 
sale to a nonpartner since 1982. Niger’s efforts in this 
regard are hindered by the fact that its production costs are 


high and its price for uranium is now more than double the spot 
market price. 


Given the bleak prospects for the world uranium market and 
the likelihood that Nigerien uranium will not in the near term 
be in great demand, the future of Niger’s uranium industry 
depends on the willingness of the French to continue to make 
purchases at above world prices. 





Tin: Niger is the 25th largest producer of tin in the 
world. All its production comes from three small mines near 
El Mecki in Air Mountains operated by the Societe Miniere du 
Niger (SMDN). Annual production is extremely small, and it 
traditionally has been exported to the Netherlands. 


Other Minerals: The Say region, south of Niamey, contains 
significant reserves of phosphates and iron ore. Significant 
gold reserves in the Liptako area have recently been discovered, 
and the government hopes that they will be developed. Niger 
also has insignificant or unexploited reserves of copper, 
molybdenum, and titanium. 


Oil: Limited oil exploration has taken place in the Agadem 
basin north of Lake Chad since 1975. Over the years, Texaco, 
Exxon, and Elf Aquitaine have been involved in exploration 
efforts in the area. These exploration efforts have indicated 
reserves of good quality oil but not of sufficient quantity to 
warrant exploitation given the world oil glut and the high costs 
of extracting oil in the remote Lake Chad region. In November 
1985, the French company Elf Aquitaine and an Exxon subsidiary 
were granted a 5-year joint exploration permit for the Agadem 
basin. Elf holds 62.5 percent of the joint venture and does the 
actual exploration. 


Coal: There are about 14 million metric tons of coal at the 
open-pit mines at Anou-Araren, north of Agadez. Niger’s coal 
reserves are of low quality and not competitive on the export 
market. The coal is extracted and processed by the Societe 
Nigerien de Charbon (SONICHAR), a parastatal, which built a 
coal-fueled electricity generating plant on the same site. The 
plant provides power to the two uranium mines, with service 
also to the cities of Arlit and Agadez. The plant operates at 
below capacity since it was designed to provide power for 
additional uranium mines that never materialized. SONICHAR 
produced 123,644 metric tons of coal in 1986, all of which was 
used by the generating plant. The rest of Niger’s electricity 
needs are provided by oil-fired power stations in Niamey or 
imported directly from the Nigerian grid. 


EXTERNAL TRADE 


Niger’s principal trading partners are France, Nigeria, and 
Cote d’Ivoire. Over 78 percent of Niger’s recorded exports were 
to France in 1986, and 35 percent of imports originated from 
France. France is the largest purchaser of Niger’s uraniun. 
Nigerien imports from France include vehicles, machinery, and 
electronic equipment. 


Niger’s second largest trading partner is Nigeria from which 
Niger imports virtually all of its petroleum products. Nigerien 
exports to Nigeria consist primarily of animals, cowpeas, hides 
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and vegetables. If the considerable level of smuggling which 
takes place between Niger and Nigeria were reflected in official 
statistics, Nigeria might replace France as Niger’s primary 
trading partner. Other significant trading partners of Niger 
include Japan, West Germany, Great Britain, and Italy. 


Trade with the United States is insignificant. According to 
official statistics, in 1987, Niger imported $1.87 million worth 
of goods from the United States and exported US$0.64 million. 
Principal imports from the United States were machinery and spare 
parts. After the small deficits in the trade balance during the 
mid-1970s, the external trade deficit has been a serious policy 
problem, owing to the higher cost of imports and the decline in 
revenues from uraniun. 


MONEY AND BANKING 


Niger is a member of the West African Monetary Union and 
shares a common currency, the CFA Franc (pegged to the French 
Franc at a rate of 50 CFA to the French Franc) with the six other 
member states, and a common central bank, BCEAO, the Banque 
Centrale des Etats de 1’Afrique de 1’Ouest. 


There are three development banks, six commercial banks, and 
three nonbank financial institutions operating in Niger. The 
development banks include the Banque de Developpement de la 
Republique du Niger (BDRN), the Caisse Nationale de Credit 
Agricole (which is in the process of being liquidated), and 
Credit du Niger. The BDRN is the dominant bank in the sector, 
having 44 percent of total banking sector assets, disbursing 63 
percent of total loans, and holding 50 percent of private deposits 


The six commercial banks, which have been established since 
1977, are Banque Internationale pour le Commerce et 1’Industrie 
du Niger (BICI), Banque Internationale pour 1’Afrique Occidentale 
(BIAO), Banque Libyenne-Nigerienne pur le Commerce Exterieur et 
le Developpement (BALINEX), Nigeria International Bank (formerly 
Citibank), the Massraf Faycal Al Islami-Niger, and the Banque de 
Credit et de Commerce Niger (BCC). 


The government owns the three nonbank financial institutions. 
They include the Caisse Naitonale d’Epargne (CNE), a public 
savings institution; the Caisse de Prets aux Collectivites 
Territoriales (CPCT), which provides funds to the local 
governments, and the Fond d’Intervention en Faveur des Petites 
et Moyennes Entreprises Nigeriennes (FIPMEN), which channels 
government assistance to small and medium-scale local businesses. 
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The banking sector is highly concentrated, both in terms of 
its geographical coverage and in terms of market control. The 
development banks dominate lending, and three banks control 


about 96 percent of total private deposits: BDRN, BIAO, and 
BICI. 


TOURISM 


Although the promotion of tourism was not a government 
priority after the 1974 coup, since 1984 the government has 
taken steps to promote both international and domestic tourist 
traffic. The Parc W game reserve in the southern part of the 
country and the city of Agadez at the edge of the desert are 
Niger’s most popular tourist attractions. Niger benefits from 
significant trans-Saharan tourist traffic and is one of the 
loci of the famous Paris-Dakar Rally. The government has 
targeted tourism and hotels as a potential area for foreign 
investment and for contributing to short-term economic growth. 


OUTLOOK FOR THE FUTURE 


The outlook for Niger is not particularly encouraging. The 
state of the economy is heavily dependent on two critical 
factors: the weather and economic conditions in neighboring 
Nigeria. Unfortunately, Niger has no control over either of 
these situations. 


Although experts differ on the long-term climatic patterns 
and desertification rates in the Sahel, it is clear that the 
successes of the government’s reform programs and the nation’s 
ability to feed itself are subject to the climatic variables. 
If the recent trend of systematic drought continues as it did 
in 1984-85 and again in 1987, then Niger will remain dependent 
on the donor community for its food needs and survival. The 
government is attempting to address drought issues in its 
long-range planning. 


With a common border stretching over a thousand miles, the 
markets of Niger and Nigeria are entwined. Consequently, 
Niger’s market fortunes are tied intimately to developments in 
Nigeria, which at any given moment provide unique export 
opportunities for Nigerien merchants or dictate supply shortages 
of key commodities. Niger’s parallel market is known throughout 
West Africa, and the "hottest" commodity on the market is often 
the latest one banned in Nigeria. When Nigeria imposed a ban on 
wheat imports in 1986, flour became in short supply in Niamey 
as it made its way illicitly across the border into Nigeria. A 
similar ban in 1987 enabled Niger’s flour mill to operate in 
the black for the first time in several years, as it no longer 
had to compete with cheaper Nigerian flour on the local markets. 
Decisions taken in Lagos on subsidies for goods such as 
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fertilizer and cement determine the price and availability of 
these goods in Niger. The devaluation of the naira, part of 
Nigeria’s structural adjustment process, has complicated cross- 
border trading relations. Commodity prices are more volatile and 
the Nigerian loss of purchasing power has tended to reduce prices. 
In short, Niger’s geographical proximity to the most powerful 


economy in West Africa is a significant factor in its own economic 
health. 


In addition to economic reforms discussed earlier to revive 
the economy, Nigerien leaders are also embarking on an enlightened 
policy in the area of family planning. Government leaders under- 
stand the dynamic relationship between population control, 
economic growth and development, particularly in a country like 
Niger which has limited resources. Family planning has been a 
sensitive issue in a country with a population that is 
predominantly rural and over 90 percent Muslin. 


The government has also recognized the need to arrest the 
advancing desert. This issue receives extensive publicity and has 
resulted in the planting of many windbreaks and implementation of 
other measures designed to counter soil erosion. The theme of 
the August 15 National Day for the last several years has been 
tree planting. Ground cover is still being used up faster than 
it is being replaced, however, largely because most of the 
population still depends on wood as its primary fuel source. 


COMMERCIAL POTENTIAL FOR THE UNITED STATES 


American involvement in Niger’s small private sector is 
extremely limited. As noted earlier, there has been no involve- 
ment in the uranium sector since late 1983 when CONOCO returned 
its share of the Imouraren concession to the government. 

Exxon holds a percentage of the oil exploration being performed 
by Elf Aquitaine in the Lake Chad region. Until recently, the 
most visible American business was Citibank. However, the Niger 
branch was taken over by Nigeria International Bank (NIB) in 
October 1987. Citibank still owns a substantial share of NIB, 
although it is a minority owner. European subsidiaries of 
American companies such as Xerox, Unisys, and Mobil maintain 
offices in Niamey. Texaco sold its distribution operation to the 
French firm Total in late 1984. 


Prospects for American business growth in Niger remain 
limited. Possibilities will always exist for food exports, more 
so if harvests continue to fail periodically, though most U.S. 
food sent to Niger is donated as emergency assistance. The 
Government of Niger made its first use of the Trade Opportunities 
Program with the United States to buy American wheat at 
subsidized prices. 
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There may also be opportunities for American businesses to invest 
in the parastatal organizations being sold off by the government. 
U.S. companies should also remain alert to the wide range of 
development opportunities being funded by the World Bank, the 
African Development Bank, and USAID. The Government of Niger 
encourages international participation in exploitation of its 
mineral wealth. American businesses interested in investing or 
opening a business in Niger should be committed for the long 
haul, speak French, and have previous business experience in the 
developing world. An OPIC investment guarantee treaty has been 
in effect with Niger since 1962. 


INVESTMENT POLICY 


Niger has a liberal investment climate. The current invest- 
ment code, in effect since 1974, provides for tax relief and 
tariff protection, allocated according to level of investment, in 
the following fields: energy production, mineral exploration and 
mining, textiles, agriculture, fertilizers, consumer goods, 
forestry, animal husbandry, fishing, and hotels. The code is 
being revised in order to offer the tax advantages to smaller 
scale investments as well as investments in the housing sector. 
Foreign investment is concentrated in the mining sector, but the 
government seeks to encourage and attract private investments in 
almost all sectors of the economy. The government has made it 


clear that it welcomes foreign buyers for its ailing parastatals. 
Government participation in commercial ventures is not required 
by law. Principal investment disincentives are cumbersome 
administrative procedures, a shortage of skilled labor, and the 
limited local market. 


Niger shares a common currency, the CFA franc, with its 
fellow members of the West African Monetary Union. Its full 
convertibility to the French franc enables Niger to operate an 
open economy with a liberal system of payments. Profits after 
taxes may be fully converted and repatriated. 








You might be, if you don’t have current, up-to-date 
information on the countries to which you are mar- 
keting. Overseas Business Reports and Foreign 
YOU Economic Trends and their Implications for the 
United States offer country-by-country reports 


EXPO RTING with a information you need to succeed in over- 
seas business. 
Overseas Business Reports (oBr’s) 
BLINDFOLDED? 


bring you detailed information on overseas trade and 
investment conditions and opportunities. They'll bring 
you the latest marketing information on countries offering 
good potential as sales outlets for U.S. goods. You'll find 
information on: 


@ trade patterns @ transportation 

@ industry trends @ trade regulations 

@ distribution channels © market prospects for 

@ natural resources selected U.S. products 

@ population @ finances and the 
economy 


The OBR World Trade Outlook Series gives you a 
twice-a-year analysis of U.S. export prospects to all 
major trading companies. 


Foreign Economic Trends and their 
Implications for the United States 


focus closely on cunent economic developments and 
trends in more than 100 countries. This series is essential 
for analyzing new elements and trends to help you plan 
and evaluate your commercial or investment programs 
overseas. Each report: 
@ is prepared on the scene by U.S. Foreign Service 
and Foreign Commercial Service experts 
@ pinpoints the economic and financial conditions of 
the country, and how they could affect U.S. 
overseas business 
@ describes the principal influence of current condi- 
tions and future trends on the economy 


Use the order form below to start your subscription to 
both series today. 


U.S. Department of Commerce e International Trade Administration 


ST a cE aE EE a a LT EE SSS ST SSCS ANS AR RI a a SSE REAR Sm 
ORDER FORM To: Superintendent of Documents, U.S. Government Printing Office, Washington, D.C. 20402 


Credit Card Orders Only 
Enclosed is $________ O) check, a 
OC money order, or charge to my Total charges $_____ Fill in the boxes below. 


Deposit Account No. Credit 


CLIILTLII-O ecaliaaia’ Card No. blip eh dhl den kt 


Expiration Date 
Grier Wie. 2, Nt Month/Year Pa 


Enter my subscription to: | © Overseas Business Reports $14 per year ($17.50 overseas) For Office Use Only 
0 Foreign Economic Trends at $55 ($68.75 overseas) ___ Quantity Charges 
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